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The General said, "This is nothing, my lads; keep your ranks; take that roan away; my good fellow, don't make such a noise ; we must bear these things better/' He spoke sharply, but it had a good effect, for this man's cries had made an opening in the ranks, and the men shrunk from the spot, although they had not done so when others had been hit who did not cry out. But again Moore went off, and I saw him no more.
Charles Napier then, in most graphic fashion, tells how he, with Stanhope at his side, broke with his regiment into Elvina, how, for some reason which he could not imagine, his men would not come on, and how the one horror that possessed his soul was the thought that Moore would think that the regiment and he had disgraced themselves. He was certain then of being able to capture the great French battery, if only he had been supported, and of turning the whole French left. He little knew at the time that the blight which had fallen on the battle was the death-wound of Moore.
" Lord William Bentinck afterwards told me/' he says, " that he had ordered my regiment back, in direct contradiction of Moore's design, who had, he admitted, told him not to recall me, but send men to my assistance !"
On the opposite hill, whilst Napier and Stanhope were making their triumphant progress through Elvina, driving the French before them and threatening to capture the great battery, Moore was watching the movement.
He "with exultant applause gave instant orders to support the impetuous counter-stroke. Had those orders been obeyed Soult's army would have been lost; but just then the heroic Moore fell, and error followed when the presiding spirit was gone."1
1 Life of Sir 0. Napier.ht, and of proportionate bulk and strength; his Grenadiers followed, and thus the battle began on our side.
